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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  RECOVERY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  : 

Periods  of  panic  and  depression  are  not  new  to  education  in 
Pennsylvania.  Every  such  period  in  the  first  hundred  years 
of  free  schools  has  resulted  in  substantial  advancement  of 
public  education. 

Depression  troubles  have  been  gaining  headway  in  our 
schools  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  economic  slump 
reached  into  Pennsylvania’s  classrooms  later  than  it  did  into 
industry,  trade,  and  agriculture.  It  will  be  longer  in  leaving. 
While  much  havoc  has  been  wrought,  chaos  has  been  avoided 
and  schools  kept  open  by  emergency  measures,  the  assistance 
of  citizens,  school  directors  and  officials,  and  the  loyal  devo¬ 
tion  of  teachers  to  their  pupils. 

Citizens  should  know  the  facts,  for  public  education  is  a 
State  function.  There  are  certain  inequalities  and  conditions 
existing  in  the  schools  of  today  that  should  not  be  tolerated 
longer  in  the  interest  of  economy,  equalization,  and  efficiency. 
Fundamental  changes  can  be  made  only  through  appropriate 
legislation.  Intelligent  cooperation  of  the  public  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  about  desirable  changes. 


Reconstruction  of  the  educational  DrOfrair . 
of  school  districts,  and  Revision  of  the  system  of  school  sup¬ 
port,  are  “The  Three  R’s  of  Public  School  Recovery”  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  guidance  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  preparing  for  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow. 

Below  are  very  brief  outlines  giving  a  few  of  the  many 
outstanding  reasons  why  each  of  these  points  needs  serious 
consideration.  They  represent  but  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
must  be  faced  if  we  would  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
caring  adequately  for  our  school  children.  On  another  page 
is  found  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  monthly  articles  giving 
more  detailed  information  on  each  of  the  three  R’s  of  School 
Recovery.  Others  will  appear  in  the  August  and  September 
issues. 

It  will  take  but  a  few  moments  to  study  these  facts.  Your 
opportunity  to  contribute  toward  finding  a  solution  of  these 
problems  will  come  at  the  Pennsylvania  Citizens’  Conference 
on  School  Recovery  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  October  10  and 
11,  1934. 

JAMES  N.  RULE,  Superintendent  . 


RECONSTRUCTION  | 

of  Instructional  Prosram 

More  than  one-fourth  of  Pennsylvania’s 
two  million  public  school  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  high  schools.  The  increase  has  been  more 
than  1000  per  cent  in  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  From  1930  to  1933  enrollments  in 
grades  9  to  12  jumped  from  296,000  to  40-1,000. 
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varied  school  p*  and  more  varied 

needs  to  be  met.  Thousands  oj  id 

girls  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  would 
•o  back  to  school  if  they  had.  opportunity. 


Many  desirable  school  services  have  been 
dropped  or  curtailed  because  of  lack  of 
finances. 


A  school  program  which  is  narrow,  un¬ 
interesting,  sterile,  and  dry,  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  growing,  alert,  and  active 
young  minds. 


Abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and 
raising  of  age  limits  by  NRA  codes  have 
made  it  difficult  for  many  young  people  to 
obtain  training  necessary  for  entrance  into 
industry.  Much  of  this  training  must  be 
done  in  the  public  schools. 

Social  needs  have  increased  through  the 
shortened  work  day.  Continued  idleness 
among  our  youth  leads  to  crime.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  strengthening  home  re¬ 
lationships  through  various  types  of  edu¬ 
cational  services. 


REORGANIZATION 

of  School  Districts 


PENNSYLVANIA  now  has  2582  school 
districts,  each  with  its  separate  board  of 
directors,  secretary,  treasurer  and  tax  col¬ 
lector.  There  are  more  than  13,500  school 
directors,  almost  one  for  every  four  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  State. 


Half  of  our  two  million  pupil  are  er  oiled 
in  schools  of  only  118  d<sv  lets.  Pennsylvania 
still  has  more  than  6000  cr.»  ■  t>m,  one- 
teacher  schools. 


Thirty-four  districts  operate  no  schools 
and  employ  no  teachers.  In  each  of  more 
than  100  districts  there  is  but  one  teacher 
in  a  one-room  school.  In  630  districts  there 
are  four  or  fewer  teachers  per  district. 

*  More  than  half  of  the  districts  average 
about  one  director  to  each  teacher. 


Fewer  than  1000  districts  have  enough 
population  to  support  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  high  school  and  more  than 
1400  districts  have  no  high  schools  of  their 
own. 


It  costs  but  19  cents  to  collect  $100  in  taxes 
in  the  largest  two  city  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  same  service  in  the  2303 
small  town  and  rural  districts  averages  $3.10. 
Treasurers’  fees  cost  two  cents  per  $100  in 
the  large  districts,  and  average  53  cents  in 
the  small  districts. 


REVISION 

of  System  of  Support 

More  than  82  ^?er  cent  of  Pennsylvania’s 
annual  public  school  expenditures  is  now 
raised  by  an  antiquated  property  tax  levy 
on  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


antiquated,  sy;  JacV 

of  system — of  assessing  property  for  tax: 
tion,  is  deplored  by  tax  experts  and  school 
people  alike  In  most  instances  it  is  pure 
guesswork.  A  uniform,  state-wide  system 
of  equalized  assessing  is  imperative. 


State  subsidy  for  public  schools  to  the 
poorest  district  is  only  at  a  rate  one  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  to  the  wealthiest 
district.  A  five  mill  tax  in  one  nets  $20  per 
teacher  and  in  the  other  it  produces  $250 
per  teacher.  Not  one  cent  of  any  State  ap¬ 
propriation  comes  from  real  estate  taxation. 


The  present  system  of  distributing  State- 
aid  to  schools  needs  revision.  When  it  was 
established  it  was  known  that  modification 
would  be  required  eventually.  These 
changes  are  needed  now. 


Pennsylvania  ranks  26th  in  wealth  per 
pupil  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years. 
In  income  per  pupil  we  rank  17th,  and  stand 
22nd  among  all  states  in  expenditures  per 
pupil. 
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YOUTH  MOVEMENT  RESPONSE 

Responding  to  the  call  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  activities 
and  opportunities  for  unemployed  youth,  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  communities  have 
developed  summer  programs  incorporating 
youth  activities.  In  many  instances  worth¬ 
while  activities  are  under  way  as  a  part  of 
the  Emergency  Education  Relief  program. 

Outstanding  developments  are  reported  to 
the  Department  from  Philadelphia,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Lackawanna,  Delaware,  Huntingdon, 
Lehigh,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Northampton, 
Washington,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  and  Lancaster 
Counties.  Many  cities  have  opened  play¬ 
grounds  previously  closed  because  of  econo¬ 
mies.  In  addition,  such  agencies  as  Ts,  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  are  cooperating. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs  in  the 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  Board  of  Education  is  opening  aban¬ 
doned  school  buildings  for  use  as  boys’ 
clubs.  A  significant  development  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County  is  a  reported  reduction  in 
juvenile  crime  as  a  result  of  educational  and 
recreational  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Emergency  Education  Council. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
cooperating  with  the  State  and  Federal  Re¬ 
lief  Administrations  in  operating  an  adjust- 

Areola  near  Norristown.  Two  camp  sessions 
will  accommodate  120  girls.  This  activity  is 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Emergency  Education  Council,  and 
is  an  effort  to  aid  girls  and  young  women 
who  are  in  need  of  vocational  training  and 
help. 

Educational  and  lay  leaders  generally 
have  seen  the  need  for  cooperative  action 
to  give  boys  and  girls  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work  an  opportunity  to  help  find  their 
places  in  the  recovery  program. 

NEW  READERS 

With  this  issue  Public  Education  reaches 
approximately  1200  new  readers,  including 
adjutants  of  all  American  Legion  Posts, 
presidents  of  all  Kiwanis  Clubs,  secretaries 
of  all  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  Pomona 
Grange  Lecturers,  and  others.  We  greet 
them  and  trust  they  and  officers  of  other 
groups  who  have  been  receiving  the  pub¬ 
lication  regularly  will  find  in  these  columns 
much  that  will  assist  them  in  keeping  their 
colleagues  informed  concerning  education 
in  Pennsylvania. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  TODAY 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram  of  education.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time  Pennsylvania  has  produced  outstanding 
teachers  who  are  making  significant  contri¬ 
butions  to  community  life  and  to  the  welfare 
of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  these  teachers  who 
have  developed  an  appreciation  of  child  life, 
who  have  become  important  parts  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  who  furnish 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  democracy. 

The  security  of  the  teacher  in  no  little 
measure  determines  the  effectiveness  of  her 
work.  There  should  be  definite  assurance  of 
security  to  those  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
who  give  the  best  of  their  life’s  service  and 
who  through  sacrifices,  have  obtained  the 
professional  preparation  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  field  of  education. 

There  are  many  examples  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  instances  where  teachers  have 
been  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  in  aiding  communities  and  boards  of 
school  directors  in  meeting  budgetary  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  solving  difficult  community 
problems.  In  thousands  of  cases  only  the 
interest  and  assistance  of  teachers  have  kept 
children  in  school  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have  kept 
on  teaching  without  definite  prospect  of  pay, 
so  schools  would  not  close.  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  services  must  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  teachers  and  their 
future  welfare. 

James  N.  Rule 


Superintendents’  Conference  to  Be 
Held  at  Penn  State 

Pennsylvania  county  and  district  school 
superintendents  and  their  assistants  will 
participate  in  the  annual  superintendents’ 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  July  21,  August  1  and  2.  Con¬ 
ference  problems  include:  1,  Financing 
Education  in  Pennsylvania;  2,  Changing  So¬ 
cial  and  Economic  Conditions  and  Their 
Implications  for  a  Leisure  Time  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation;  3,  Teachers’  Professional  Organiza¬ 
tions. 

Speakers  will  include:  Dr.  James  N.  Rule, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  “New 
Sources  of  School  Support”;  Dr.  E.  E.  Lewis, 
Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  (1)  National  Sources  of  Revenue  for 
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Methods  of  Allocating  State  School  Funds; 
(3)  Teachers’  Professional  Organizations; 
D.  E.  Crosley,  director  of  the  Department 
Bureau  of  School  Administration  and  Fi-’ 
nance,  will  discuss  school  recovery  plans. 

Dr.  George  W.  Hartman,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
“Financing  Education  in  a  New  Social- 
Economic  Order”;  James  M.  Shields,  Princi¬ 
pal,  South  Winston-Salem  High  School, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  “The  North* 
Carolina  Plan  of  Allocating  State  School 
Funds”;  and  Norman  Thomas,  1932  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  “The 
Schools  and  Tomorrow’s  World.” 


Education  Calendar 

1934 

July  31-Aug.  1-2 — Superintendent’s  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Oct.  4-5 — Central  Convention  District,  P.  S. 
E.  A.,  Lock  Haven. 

Oct.  9-10-11 — Biennial  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Scranton. 

Oct.  10-11 — Education  Congress  and  Citizens’ 
Conference  on  Education,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  11-13 — Pennsylvania  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hershey. 

Oct.  19 — Northwestern  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  Oil  City. 

Oct.  19-20 — Western  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Education  Conference,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  19-20 — Eastern  Convention  District,  P.S. 
E.A.,  Pottsville. 

Oct.  26-27 — Midwestern  Convention  District,’ 
P.S.E.A.,  Beaver  Falls. 

Nov.  6-12 — American  Education  Week. 


HELEN  PURCELL 

Miss  Helen  Purcell,  Chief  of  Kindergarten 
and  Elementary  Education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  died  of  a  heart 
affliction  Sunday  morning,  July  1.  She  had 
been  a  staff  member  in  the  Department  for 
nearly  eight  years  and  had  done  much  for 
the  advancement  of  elementary  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Miss  Purcell’s  most  recent  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  include  the  assembling  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  material  for  the  Department 
pamphlet  “100  Years  of  Free  Public  Schools 
in  Pennsylvania;”  the  writing  of  “Dramatic 
Episodes  in  the  Establishment  of  Public 
Education  in  Pennsylvania;”  and  supervision 
of  preparation  of  two  series  of  course  of 
study  bulletins,  elementary  science  and  so¬ 
cial  studies.  Recently  she  had  been  working 
on  other  new  course  of  study  bulletins. 

Following  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1903  Miss  Purcell  taught  in 
several  western  teacher  training  institutions, 
studied  for  a  year  in  Germany  and  received 
an  advanced  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  She  joined  the  De¬ 
partment  staff  in  1926,  coming  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  East  Stroudsburg  where 
she  was  head  of  the  training  school. 

Staff  members  and  friendMf  .ticipated  in 
a u  brief  memorial  service  in  xiarrisburg  on 
<y  uly  2.  Burial  was  made  at  Saginaw,  Michi¬ 
gan,  her  former  home. 


JAMES  KILLIUS 


James  Killius,  superintendent  of  Johns¬ 
town  public  schools  since  1929.  died  on  June 
22  following  an  operation.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Western  Convention  District 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation;  past  president  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Association; 
and  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  for  Vocational  Education.  D.  D.  Mas¬ 
ter,  Johnstown  High  School  principal,  has 
been  elected  Superintendent. 


OFFICES  CLOSED  SATURDAYS 

Offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  until  further  notice,  will  maintain 
only  a  skeleton  force  of  employes  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings  to  conform  with  a  change  in 
hours  adopted  by  all  Capitol  Hill  depart¬ 
ments.  From  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive, 
all  offices  are  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


100  PER  CENT  COUNTIES 

In  the  article,  “Remarkable  Record  in 
Teacher  Preparation,”  which  appeared  in 
the  June  issue,  it  was  erroneously  stated 
that  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Perry 
and  Somerset  Counties  had  100  per  cent 
standard  certification  of  teachers.  Counties 
having  this  record  for  1933-34  are  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Pike  and  Sullivan. 
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The  Three  R*s  of  Public  School  Recovery  in  Pennsylvania 

I  —  Reconstruction  and  Restoration  of  the  Instructional  Program 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  designed  to  promote  interest  and  action  toward  public  school  recovery  in  the 
reconstruction  period  immediately  ahead.  The  articles  will  present  timely  information  relative  to  existing  conditions  in  our 
public  schools,  and  indicate  where  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome.  Through  knowledge  of  the  facts  presented,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Citizens’  Conference  at  the  annual  Education  Congress,  October  10  and  11,  will  be  able  to  outline  a  suitable 
method  of  procedure  for  the  future  of  public  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Note  the  introductory  material  on  Page  1. 


Kind  of  Education  Needed 


Is  an  educational  program  based  only  on 
"Readin’,  ’Ritin’  and  ’Rithmetic”  enough  to 
prepare  Pennsylvania’s  children  to  become 
competent  citizens  and  to  live  wisely,  hap¬ 
pily,  and  successfully? 

It  is  argued  that  such  a  system  was  good 
enough  in  the  past.  But  education  today 
.must  prepare  today’s  children  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  battles. 

An  educational  system  which  will  offer 
opportunity  to  make  Pennsylvania’s  children 
capable  of  meeting  needs  of  the  future  must 
be  broad  and  insure: 

Competence  in  Health  Practices;  Compe¬ 
tence  in  the  Fundamental  Operations  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  in  personal,  social,  and 
business  life;  Civic  Competence;  Competence 
as  a  member  of  a  family  group;  Vocational 
Competence,  with  a  start  to  do  some  part  of 
the  world’s  work  well;  Leisure  Time  Com¬ 
petence  in  the  use  of  one’s  free  time  profit¬ 
ably  and  wholesomely;  Moral  Competence, 
with  recognition  of  the  importance  of  ethical 
living. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  public  school  organization.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  school  incorporates  the  subjects  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  organization,  it 
is  the  function  of  grades  7,  8  and  9  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  senior 
high  school,  to  help  pupils  in  these  grades 
discover  their  own  peculiar  abilities  by  gen¬ 
eral  survey  courses;  to  refer  them  to  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  training  of  their  aptitudes; 
and  to  give  them,  through  guidance,  a  vision 
of  the  vocational  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  which  their  abilities  may  be  trained 
for  proper  and  useful  employment.  The 
junior  high  school  carries  on  these  explora¬ 
tory  opportunities  through  all  courses  but 
more  especially  in  the  fields  of  commerce, 
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The  senior  high  school  program  directs 
pupils  into  a  number  of  channels  intended 
to  provide  opportunities  for  varying  types  of 
abilities  and  interests.  It  is  here  that  be¬ 
ginnings  are  made  in  application  of  abilities. 
An  attempt  is  made  through  all  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all 
children. 

Individual  inclinations  are  developed  by 
creative  activities  in  the  fields  of  art,  music, 
literature,  and  science  in  all  schools. 

Children  who  are  mentally,  morally,  and 
socially  handicapped  must  be  given  special 
consideration.  These  pupils  are  placed  in 
special  classes.  Where  such  classes  are  not 
available,  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
work  within  the  regular  school  class  in 
which  they  can  succeed.  In  education,  as  in 
life  generally,  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Pennsylvania  has  thousands  of  adults  en¬ 
rolled  in  day  and  evening  extension  classes. 
Opportunities  for  self-advancement  are  given 
for  those  who  desire  to  improve  themselves 
culturally,  to  improve  their  home  life,  and  to 
get  ready  for  the  job  ahead  or  for  a  change 
of  vocation. 


The  Task  of  the  School 


The  Schools  have  a  tremendous  task. 
Working  with  reduced  staff,  and  without 
adequate  equipment,  textbooks  and  supplies, 
they  must  serve  the  varying  needs  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  now  demanding  educa¬ 
tion.  Changing  conditions  bring  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  the  school  to  be  met  in  the 
face  of  ever-growing  demands  for  economy. 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  rendering 
outstanding  service  in  making  for  improved 
living  conditions,  in  raising  the  standards  of 
literacy,  in  training  for  vocations,  in  the 
development  of  sound  citizenship,  and  in 
providing  for  future  welfare. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  school  are 
based  on  some  single  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  The  best  of  our  present  civilization, 
largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  education, 
justifies  our  faith  in  what  the  schools  can  do. 
This  is  shown  by  the  many  fine  communities 
developed  as  the  result  of  sound  educational 
enterprises.  Communities  deteriorate  rapidly 
without  the  advantages  of  education. 

The  school  cannot  function  properly  with¬ 
out  adequate  support.  Neither  can  a  school 
program  which  is  narrow,  uninteresting, 
sterile,  and  dry,  minister  to  the  needs  of 
growing,  alert,  and  active  young  minds. 

If  the  needs  of  youth  are  to  be  served,  the 
program  must  be  adequate  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  general  and  vocational  training. 
Properly  organized  schools  can  contribute 
much  in  the  war  against  crime  and  in  the 
building  of  better  communities. 

The  schools  must  be  subject  to  change  and 
must  go  forward  with  advances  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  industry.  Any  attitude 
of  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
should  be  resisted  both  by  educators  and 
laymen. 
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their  faith  in  public  education.  They  realize 
that  without  schools  there  would  be  no  pro- 

-  vision  for  fitting  youth  for  activities  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  take  part. 

Today  2,000,000  school  children  and  the 
thousands  of  youth,  out  of  school,  unem¬ 
ployed,  look  to  education,  and  to  the  friends 
of  education,  for  help  and  a  way  out. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


Do  Your  Schools  Measure  Up? 


Are  opportunities  offered  in  school  and  out 
for  the  practice  of  good  citizenship  and  char¬ 
acter  traits? 

Do  your  schools  have  in  all  grades  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  health  teaching  and  health  education 
which  considers  the  individual  needs  of 
children? 

Are  creative  offerings  in  art,  mu  sic- -sad 
practical  arts  available  in  both  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  high  school? 

Is  the  school  organized  to  make  sure  that 
pupils  work  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  ease  and  permanence  of  learning? 

Does  the  school  lay  stress  on  the  study  of 
individual  pupils  by  teachers  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  guidance,  contacts  with  pupils  in 
helping  them  to  obtain  initial  employment, 
and  contacts  for  a  period  of  time  after  they 
have  obtained  employment  to  make  sure  that 
their  needs  are  met? 

Do  teachers  make  use  of  visual  aids,  the 
school  journeys  and  other  devices  useful  in 
directing  pupil  learning? 

Does  the  community  have  a  program  of 
vocational  education,  for  both  youth  and 
adults,  providing  a  range  of  occupational  ex¬ 
periences,  with  opportunity  for  re-training 
to  meet  changing  economic  and  industrial 
conditions? 

Is  there  a  definite  tie-up  of  the  activities 
of  the  school  with  the  social,  vocational  and 
recreational  life  of  the  community? 

Are  school  buildings  and  school  resources 
utilized  to  a  satisfactory  extent  for  com¬ 
munity  activities? 

Has  the  school  district  developed  a  policy 
and  program  which  will  insure  that  the 
highest  type  of  professional  service  will  be 
rendered  by  teachers,  and  that  professionally 
trained  and  qualified  teachers  will  be  se¬ 
lected  and  retained? 

Is  emphasis  placed  upon  homemaking, 
preparation  for  parenthood,  and  the  coopera- 
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other  members  of  the  family? 

Does  the  school  have  a  program  which 
provides  for  mentally  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children? 

Has  a  program  of  community-home-school 
relationships  been  developed  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  both  the  home  and  school  working 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil? 

ORGANIZATION 


Elementary  Years 

Grades  K  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Junior  High 
School  Years 

7  8  9 

Senior  High 

School  Years 

10  11  12 

Basic  skills  and  appreciations. 

School  organized  so  that  each  pupil 
may  succeed  according  to  his 
abilities. 

Opportunities  for  handicapped 
children. 

Transition 

Exploration 

Guidance 

Adaptation 

Cooperation 

General  cultural  compe¬ 
tency  and  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to 

Professions 

Commerce 

Homemaking 

Agriculture 

Arts,  Crafts,  and 
Trades 
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Principles  for  State  Program  of  Vocational  Education 


Suggestions  Developed  at  the  Annual  Vocational  Conference,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  June  25-27,  1934 


General 

1.  The  mechanization  of  industry  and  the 
growing  phenomenon  of  job  insecurity,  cou¬ 
pled  with  rapid  economic  and  social  changes, 
makes  the  technique  of  job  training  only  one 
aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  individual 
adjustment  in  a  rapidly  changing  social  and 
economic  order. 

2.  Any  scheme  of  vocational  training  which 
specializes  upon  job  technique  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  wider  implications  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  today,  and  may  even 
result  in  the  retardation  of  the  adjustments 
required  in  our  civilization.  If  vocational 
education  is  to  achieve  its  full  place  in  a 
program  of  social  reconstruction,  it  must 
consider  the  training  of  workers  as  citizens, 
personalities,  consumers,  as  well  as  artisans. 

3.  Training  for  adaptability  and  versatility 
is  essential  under  modern  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  conditions.  Avocational 
training  should  be  as  important  as  vocational 
training  in  the  education  of  the  future. 

4.  To  carry  out  their  work  satisfactorily, 
teachers  who  are  now  teaching  related 
courses  will  be  educated  to  appreciate  the 
relationship  which  their  subjects  sustain  to 
the  more  technical  training  of  their  pupils. 

5.  In  order  to  realize  modem  objectives  in 
vocational  education,  administrators  as  well 
as  teachers  should  qualify  on  the  basis  of 
their  general  training  and  their  capacities 
for  professional  development,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  achieve  their  optimum  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

6.  Vocational  education  should  be  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  public  school  because  the 
public  schools  are  committed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  total  life  interests  of  youth  and 
to  the  well  being  of  society  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  those  of  any  particular  class  or 
group. 

7.  Changing  social  ano  omic 

tions  require  modifications  in.  our  program 
ox  vocational  ajiuifat.  on.  The  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Admmistr&Iion  in  making  for  more 
adaptable  W  .gram  ;  \  places  larger  resnonsi- 
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done  in  m  .ifying  che  vocational  eduesftion 
prr  . .  lo  meet  modern  conditions  will  de¬ 

pend  largely  upon  the  intelligence  and  ini¬ 
tiative  placed  upon  this  program. 

8.  Vocational  education  in  the  State  will 
need  to  be  more  generally  available  and  ad¬ 
ministered  more  directly  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  Pennsylvania’s  varied  population  if 
the  greatest  good  is  to  be  achieved.  To  carry 
this  out,  the  program  of  reconstruction,  re¬ 
organization,  and  revision  advocated  for 
Pennsylvania’s  general  school  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  considered. 

9.  The  adult  education  program  provides 
possibilities  for  vocational  education,  and 
through  the  development  of  local  programs 
in  this  field  the  potential  social  and  economic 
wealth  of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  en¬ 
hanced. 

10.  The  youth  problem,  which  has  become 
one  of  our  most  serious  social  problems,  de¬ 
mands  new  types  of  organizations  and  the 
mobilization  of  school  and  community  forces 
in  the  development  of  educational  and  rec¬ 
reational  programs  for  this  group. 


Agricultural  Education 

1.  An  outstanding  feature  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocational  agricultural  education  is 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  program. 

2.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  education  program  include  recrea¬ 
tional  features,  economics,  and  agriculture  as 
a  way  of  living. 

3.  There  are  ever-increasing  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  research  accomplishments  in 
the  fields  of  rural  education  and  agriculture. 
In  the  past  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  material  aspects  of  these  develop¬ 
ments.  Attention  is  now  being  centered 
upon  some  direct  thinking  in  the  field  of 
human  relationships,  and  also  rural  life. 

4.  The  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the 
new  economic  situation  has  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  extension  workers  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  service  of  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture. 

5.  Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  agricultural 
exhibits  in  preference  to  increase  of  quantity. 

Home  Economics 

1.  Social  and  economic  conditions  are  af¬ 
fecting  home  life  so  markedly  that  there  is 
a  need  for  more  reliable  information  about 
homes  and  the  interests  of  youth  in  order 
to  provide  the  kind  of  work  needed  for  many 
more  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  and  adults 
who  are  not  now  being  reached  through  the 
school. 

2.  Emphasis  is  imperative  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  attractive  homes,  the  education  of 
the  consumer,  and  better  management  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  have  increasingly  satisfying 
home  and  community  life  which  will  develop 
wholesome  personalities  and  relationships. 

3.  Courses  of  study  should  grow  out  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  group  to  be  served. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  “growth.” 

4.  Experimentation  is  needed  upon  new 
units  of  study  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
field  of  homemaking  and  family  relation¬ 
ships. 

- Frliiralirtn 

1.  Local  leadership  in  industrial  education 
should  be  strengthened.  Community  surveys 
and  closer  contacts  with  workers  and  em 
ployers  are  essential  to  a  sound  program  oi 
industrial  education. 

2.  If  effective,  industrial  education  will  be 
based  upon  the  employment  needs  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  people  of  our  communities 
and  upon  changing  industrial,  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

3.  Training  for  operative  jobs,  service  jobs 
and  technical  jobs  presents  an  important 
field  for  further  development  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  vocational  education  program. 

4.  More  consideration  will  be  given  to 
training  opportunities  for  the  older  groups 
through  the  medium  of  part-time  and  eve¬ 
ning  classes. 

5.  Industrial  education  for  children  in 
school  will  provide  broad  and  interesting 
training  along  occupational  and  social  lines. 

A  lack  of  social  preparation  for  industrial 
students  is  noted. 

6.  Training  for  employed  persons,  or  adults 
about  to  become  employed,  requires  special 


types  of  teachers  who  have  close  contacts 
with  industry. 

7.  In  developing  programs  in  industrial 
education,  the  same  consideration  should  be 
given  to  varying  levels  of  ability  as  is  given 
in  other  fields.  Vocational  education  now 
recruits  from  all  levels  of  ability  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

8.  In  development  of  the  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  State,  thoroughly  trained  and 
professionally  prepared  teachers  who  can  re¬ 
alize  opportunities  for  enriching  their  sub¬ 
jects  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  industrial 
education. 

Industrial  Arts 

1.  Industrial  arts  is  advocated  for  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  makes  to  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  general  in  helping  boys  and  girls 
plan  how  to  live  and  in  developing  their 
appreciative  and  creative  impulses. 

2.  The  curriculum  in  industrial  arts  needs 
to  be  definitized  and  scientifically  developed. 

3.  Home  mechanics  for  girls  deserves  a 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

4.  The  handicraft  movement  should  be 
given  special  attention. 

Rehabilitation 

A  complete  vocational  program  includes 
development  of  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled. 
Pennsylvania’s  program  in  this  field  is  being 
developed  to  provide  greater  diversification 
of  opportunities  in  the  realization  of  this 
objective.  The  vocational  education  program, 
by  making  its  opportunities  more  flexible, 
can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  this  problem 
of  diversification,  adjusting  its  program  to 
the  needs  of  individuals.  To  tie  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  vocational  education,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  place  on  the 
advisory  committees  in  each  of  the  districts’ 
vocational  rehabilitation  offices  a  leader  who 
will  be  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  re- 
habili’ation  service  the  public  vocational  ’.op¬ 
portunities  for  both  men  and  women  in  that 
service  area.  This  program  is  considering 
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LOOMIS  RETURNS 

William  P.  Loomis  became  chief  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  continuation  education  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  on  June  11. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Department 
staff  as  supervisor  of  industrial  education 
from  1917  to  1924,  when  he  became  head 
of  the  industrial  education  department  in 
the  school  of  education,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Since  1926  he  had  been  a 
district  agent  in  Harrisburg  for  a  nationally 
known  life  insurance  company.  Mr.  Loomis 
takes  over  the  duties  of  P.  L.  Cressman, 
who  resigned  several  months  ago  to  become 
an  assistant  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Michigan. 


Many  rural  pupils  pass  by  graded,  modern 
borough  schools  daily  to  reach  ungraded, 
poorly  equipped  schools  to  which  they  are 
assigned  under  existing  laws.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  borough  schools  could  admit 
them  without  adding  a  single  teacher. 


